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RE-EDUCATION OF THE 
GERMAN.YOUTH 


RECONSTRUCTION is the magie word of our 


time. Reconstruction in the field of polities, in 
the field of economies, in the field of social eon- 
sareful that this promising 


ditions. Let us be 


word does not become a slogan which will have 
lost its power in the same moment that its rule 
begins. We ought not forget that the philo- 
sophical background of every type of recon- 
struction work is the rebuilding of the mind, 
the creation of a new conception of the world 
(Weltanschauung), or, in other words, the crea- 
tion of an ideology that is entirely different 
from the ideology prevailing in the totalitarian 
countries.! In dealing with the different meth- 
ods, according to which the allied nations should 
treat the defeated countries, we may distinguish 
three different currents: 

a) The group of those who consider Germany 
a hopeless case, lost once and forever, a con- 
tinuing menace to the civilized world, which, if 
possible, should be eliminated from the globe. 
As a German exile wrote recently to a friend 
of mine: “Destroy radically not only each air- 
plane, and each German submarine, but elimi- 
also the 


nate German universities and high 


1 Although I had sufficient opportunity to observe 
the education of the Italian youth between 1931 and 
1938, I am going to discuss only the educational 
problem of Germany which is much more compli- 
cated, since the German resistance against Fascist 
educational ideology was incomparably weaker than 
in Italy. 
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30 little un- 


influential countries, and make the population a 


schools, divide Germany into 20 or 
nation of farmers.” 

b) The second group is formed by the ap- 
peasers who, incredible as it may seem, still exist 
in this country, in some of the countries of our 
Allies, and, 


groups of exiled Germans of whose anti-Nazi 


still more ineredibly, among certain 


conviction there is not the slightest doubt. 
either of 
The first is led by feelings 


To inveigh against these extreme 
trends is superfluous. 
of bitterness, hatred, and revenge, feelings for 
which we may have full understanding, but which 
must be eliminated from political thought be- 
cause emotional factors tend to diminish the nee- 


The 


future political and educational leaders must 


essary impact instead of strengthening it. 
have a clear picture of their enormous duty, a 
picture that should not be obseured by feelings 
and emotions. Still more dangerous are the ap- 
peasers who close their eyes to the facet that 
no reconstruction can be considered without a 
thorough destruction. Every good architect— 
and the task of the future educator of the Ger- 
man yous resembles in many points that of an 
building can 


eree that a new 





architec 
be erected ae upon a ground that is entirely 
cleared of the old edifice. 

ce) The third group considers the educational 
task of the future from an entirely different 


point of view. These men—I do not hesitate to 
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emphasize that I belong wholeheartedly to this 
group—examine the problem sine ira et studio; 
they do not believe that it is possible to erase 
an entire nation from the map; and they do not 
believe that an attitude of appeasement will bear 
any good fruits. The problem which we have to 
solve is a many-sided one; doubtless with a 
philosophical background it is an historical, a 
politieal, a religious, and a social prod.em, and 
only a reasonable combination of these four 
main parts of the problem will result in the ae- 
complishment of the great pedagogical task. 
We do not like the word totalitarian. Yet we 
must apply it, at least, for a moment to clarify 
the task we are facing. The future education of 
German youth must be “totalitarian” in so far 
as it has to embrace the whole personality of 
the child. The overwhelming success of totali- 
tarian education is explicable only through the 
fact that the Fascist edueators knew how to in- 
fluence body, mind, and soul in equal propor- 
tions, so that no part of this trinity was neg- 
lected. It would be a mistake to say that Fascist 
edueation gave particular emphasis to physical 
training. It is correct to state that a great deal 
of the work of the Fascist states was dedicated 
to physical education, under the misleading 
headline of the Greek Olympie conception, or 
with the misinterpretation of the Latin proverb 
mens sana in corpore sano. That which in the 
German language is called Gesinnung (attitude 
of mind) was not at all overlooked, and the totali- 
turian powers took care that it was “die richtige 
Gesinnung” (the right attitude of mind), which 
was, of course, identical with the Nazi ideology 
that was planted in the mind of the youth. Of 
no less importance will be the care for the soul 
of the adolescent. I venture to say that it was 
the juvenile soul through which the totalitarian 
poison was infiltrated into body and mind. It, 
therefore, will be a triple task that the educator 
who wants to re-eduecate the German youth has 
to solve. As far as I see the problem, first place 
will not be taken by the subject matter to be 
taught, but by ideological factors which will 
play an overwhelming role. The teacher who 
enters the classroom will find himself in the 
situation of a physician who enters a hospital 
where all the patients show the same or similar 
signs of being poisoned.\ To eliminate the poi- 
son will be the task that has to precede all other 


duties. Let us face the problem as it is, in its 
gravity and seriousness, and let us go so far as 
to say that the teacher of the misled German 
youth will often have the impression that his 
task is comparable to that of a lion tamer. It 

is natural that these youth in their bewilder- 
ment will oppose primarily everything that is 
offered to them. To abandon everything of 
what they have been taught during the past ten 
or twelve years must appear to them a sacrilege,~ 
and to accept the new teachings, a foolish sentiv 
mentality. Here, too, I wish to stress, without 
going into pedagogical details of the problem 
in question, that nothing would be worse than 
an appeasing attitude on the part of the teacher. 
He who would show the slightest palliation 
of the crimes of the past instead of unmistak- 
able condemnation would commit the same mis- 
take, would show the same weakness as a eon- 
sequence of which the German Republic finally 
broke down. The task of the educator of the+~ 
misled German youth will virtually begin with 
Adam and Eve. All those moral conceptions 
that are self-evident and are epnsidered to be 
emanations of the natural law do not exist in 
Nazi Germany. Love your neighbor ?—denounce 
him to the Gestapo if he is not a Nazi. Honor 
father and mother ?—betray them to the agents 
of the SS and be proud if you succeed in throw- 
ing them into a concentration camp. Worship 
of God?—spit on the Cross, burn the syna- 
gogues, ill-treat the representatives of all re- 
ligions, and worship the Fuehrer. Before such 

a confusion of the human mind, the educator 
has to start with the most primitive concepts of 
ethical teachings which, besides, are the highest 
ones. To implant in the juvenile souls the nor-_ 
mal conception of deceney and morality will dd 
a hard task. 

Certain questions arise: After all that we have 
said about the psychological structure of these 
young Germans, will it be possible at all to re- 
educate them, to awaken in them the normal 
feelings of normal human beings? Is the task 
not a hopeless one, and will those who are en- 
thusiastic enough to begin it not give up after 
a short period, discouraged and disgusted? 
Although I see the problem in its gravity and 
without any illusions, I do not hesitate to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. Only a cool 
consideration of historical facts and the applica- 
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tion of their results give us the right perspective 
The French youth 
the great French Revolution was revolution- 


and the correct viewpoint. 


ary and became militaristic under Napoleon. 
[he German youth, before the March revolu- 
m of the year 1848, the Junge Deutschland 
Young Germany), was highly revolutionary. 
fhe students who compelled the Prussian king 
to the 
the aneestors of the same monarchie students 


grant a constitution country were 
who, jubilantly, assisted Bismarck in his anti- 
demoeratie work and marched to death in 1914 
And 


their sons again were enthusiastic in helping to 


for the imperialistic ideas of the Kaiser. 


build the German Republie of Weimar when, in 
1918, the time was ripe for the breakdown of 
What are the conclusions that 
Were all these 
youth weak and characterless opportunists who 


the monarchy. 
we can draw from these facts? 


just followed the majority or the material ad- 
vantages which they were promised by the new 
I do not think so. 
own experience how hundreds of thousand of 


rulers? I know from my 
young democrats in various organizations, Ar- 
(working youth), Reichsbanner 
(Reichs Flag Black-Red- 
Gold), were willing to make great sacrifices in 
They 
promising future to fight for the 


beiterjugend 
Schwarz-Rot-Gold 
the services of their ideals. renounced ay 
stabilization 
and the improvement of the young German Re- 
They were, I repeat, anything but 
of this word 


public. 
opportunists, and even to think 
in connection what they 
would be a deadly insult to those who have been 
the Nazis concentration 


with accomplished 


assassinated by in 
camps. 

What have we to infer from these facts? We 
stated that the different attitude of different. 
generations toward different political events is: 
not to be traced to a lack of character. The, 
problem lies deeper. It is a question of environ 
ment, influence, education, imitation, in other: 
words, it lies in the sociological strata. Political : 
problems are often enough problems of the’ 
psychology of masses—the sociological factor - 
emerges again. One is not born a democrat or’ 
a monarchist but one becomes one under certain 
social influences. It is true that the son of a 
German worker generally grew up as a socialist, 
not due to certain innate metaphysical tenden- 
cies in his mind, but due to the influence of his 


family, of the general conditions of his life, of 
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his discussions with friends—in other words, due 


to his environment. Thus we come to the fol- 


lowing conclusion: Fjrst, and above all, the new 
educators of the Fascist youth have to create an 
environment that will enable them to construct 
on this basis the foundation on which the new 
education may start with a keen chance of sue- 
cess. When the first phase of this enterprise 
is reached, and German youth will again be 
able to distinguish right from wrong, the first 
victory in the educational battle will be won. — 

The thorough purification of the juvenile soul 
and mind will be, under any cireumstanees, the 
primary and the noblest task of the future edu- 
cation. When we say that, in comparison with 
this task, the problem of the curriculum is ot 
that 
this part should be neglected in the future edu- 


second-rate significance, we do not mean 


cational program in Germany. A_ superficial 
retrospect shows how important the content of 
the daily teaching was for the formation of mind 
and soul of the student. We know enough about 
what German pupils have been taught during 
the past ten years and how, particularly, elas: 
and lecture rooms of high schools and univer- 
the of 
cheapest propaganda. (The new edueation will 


sities have been abused for purpose 


not be confined to a radical changing of the 
and 
and 


subject matter to be taught, but all branches 
ramifications of teaching must be involved 
apparent niceties, such as methodology and the 
fundamentals of investigation, must undergo a 
radieal change} In all countries, the scientific 
life of which is based on anti-democratic fun- 
damentals that by no means are always identical 
with dictatorial government methods, the theo- 
ries concerning the state and the publie law 
often were abused for a rectification of certain 
We 


know it was Germany’s peculiar privilege to put 


anti-demoeratie and monarchic institutions. 


the natural sciences, and particularly biology, in 
the service of the totalitarian state with the sole 
purpose of proving the inferiority of all human 
We see that 
the future education of German students has to 


races to the German master race. 


begin at the very moment we entrust a micro- 
seope to their hands. What had been considered 
a common possession of investigators and schol 
ars of the whole civilized world, namely, science 
without premises (voraussetzungslose Waissen- 
schaft), has been forsaken in Germany and 


seience with determined political or racial pre- 
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requisites has been substituted for it. The edu- 
cation of the German youth will not find its 
limits in the lecture room where civics, polities, 
and publie law will be taught, but it will play a 
decisive role in the laboratory as well. 

The short survey in which we tried to outline 
a few of the essential questions in the educa- 
tional field will have shown that the victorious 
nations are facing problems of enormous diffi- 
culty and, in attempting to solve these problems, 
setbacks surely will be unavoidable. Yet we 
never should say that difficulties are insurmount- 
able. The resolute will of finding a way will 
help to find the right methods and the right 
personalities. 

The next question is whose task it will be 
to educate the German youth who, misled, dis- 
appointed, despcndent, and lacking confidence 
in the victorious nations, must be brought back 
to civilization and to a normal behavior which 
it had lost during the years of deepest German 
humiliation./ The idea of an extensive cooling- 
off period holds true also in the field of re- 
education. Even if the following statement 
should be considered a challenge and a provo- 
eation by certain incorrigible appeasers, it must 
be said with unmistakable elarity: It will be 
the allied nations that must administer the re- 
education of the youth in the defeated coun- 
tries. Sinee our European Allies will be fully 
occupied with the task of reconstruction in 
their own countries, the entire weight of the 
task will fall on the United States of Ameriea, 
which cannot overlook the importance of ideo- 
logical factors in addition to the solution of 
the numerous political and economic problems. 
In discussing this question it will be advan- 
tageous to revive the memory of the threefold 
division of power, recommended by Montesquieu, 
namely, Legislation, Jurisdiction, and Execu- 
tion. The first two of these three concepts may 
be called the administrative factors. There can 
be no doubt that the administrative part will be 
laid in the hands of the United States. But 
how to handle this problem. In discussing this 


chia -r os ee 
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question we are facing difficulties which ean be 
solved only with tact and a psychological under- 
standing. The American who comes to the de- 
feated Fascist countries may have the most thor- 
ough knowledge in the field of edueation. In 
administering these matters in a country the 
general conditions, the psychology, the back 
grounds of which are rather strange to him, he 
hardly may eseape the danger of being frus 
trated in his constructive work, even if we allege 
that a great majority of the Germans are willing 
to co-operate with him. The imponderabilia, 
those thousand little facts and factors which we 
cannot define, may form a serious obstacle for 
the fulfillment of the re-edueational work of the 
American administrator. I do not even men- 
tion the language problem, which erects barriers 
between nations. For the solution of these diffi- 
culties I see only one way: The United States 
government may wisely co-operate with those 
European experts who are willing to work for 
the creation of a true democratie education and 
who have proved through personal sacrifices 
their devotion to democracy. 

Concerning the problem of the executive, the 
situation will be different. The practical task 
of teaching in all scholastic institutions must be 
carried out by the respective nations. It need 
not to be said that no German teacher who served 
the Nazis in any way should be admitted, even if 
he tries to assure his good will as his predecessors 
did in 1918, betraying not only the German gov- 
ernment but the democratic idealists in the whole 
world. Those who have proved their radical 
anti-totalitarian attitude, those who have made 
sacrifices through their deeds, will be selected 
for the great task of co-operating with the allied 
nations to build up a better world. Then the 
day may come when we shall be entitled to quote 
the optimistic words of Kant, who was not only 
the author of the three critiques but also the 
author of “The Eternal Peace”: “It is wrong to 
say that a nation is not ripe for freedom; it 
becomes ripe through freedom.” 





THE LIAISON COMMITTEE’S POSITION 
ON POSTWAR EDUCATION 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, who withdrew as 


chairman of the Liaison Committee for Inte 


national Edueation at the meeting of the com- 
mittee, January 31—February 1, submitted a re- 
port summarizing the work of the committee. 
A copy of the report was sent to ScHOOL AND 
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Society and included the following statement of 
the “position with reference to education and 
cultural relations,” which was adopted at the 
meeting : 

1. Adequate planning for the rapid re-establish- 
ent of educational and cultural services in the 
berated countries and for permanent co-operative 
iction on educational and cultural relations requires 
prompt establishment of a United 
Nations educational organization by Great Britain, 


temporary 


the Soviet Union, China, the United States, the 
ther United Nations, and other nations associated 
with them in the conduct of the war. 

2. The most urgent problem for immediate con- 
sideration by such an organization is the restora- 
tion of educational and related 
nations now occupied by the Axis, and (b) nations 


services in (a) 


where such services have been severely damaged by 
war. 

3. In dealing with this problem, the organization 
should observe the following principles: 

(a) Each nation should have the right to deter- 
mine its own program of education. 

(b) One of the important functions of this or- 
ganization, nevertheless, is so to influence educa- 
tional and cultural development [as] to make for 
greater mutual understanding and co-operation be- 
tween nations. 

(c) The provision of books, teaching supplies, 
is an essential element of a 
Since 


and school facilities 
total program of relief and rehabilitation. 
there will be a shortage of these facilities at the 
end of hostilities, a program of sharing in relation 
to need will be required. 

4. While the immediate problem of educational 
reconstruction should be kept in the foreground of 
attention, the organization should consider such 
other educational questions as may arise, including 
such important matters as (a) the educational 
policy of the military forces in liberated areas, (b) 
educational treatment of the defeated Axis coun- 
tries, (ce) education in non-self-governing areas, 
and (d) plans for the structure and functions of a 
permanent, inclusive, international organization for 
educational and cultural matters. 

5. The structure of the temporary United Nations 
organization for education may well include (a) a 
policy-making assembly in which each participating 
nation has one vote, (b) a smaller executive com- 
mittee to be elected by the assembly from its mem- 
bership, (¢) subcommittees for the study of special 
problems of educational policy, (d) a budget jointly 
subscribed by the participating nations in terms of 
their respective national income and economic re- 
sources, and (e) an international secretariat. 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF “EDUCATIONAL 
INVASION” 


CERTAIN types of “degree’’-granting institu- 
tions, once operating freely (and often profit- 
ably) in several of our states but now fairly 
weil apparently seeking to 


suppressed, are 


transfer their services (?) under American 


charters to other shores. A member-subseriber 


has sent to ScHooL anp Society a clipping 
from a recent issue of an outstanding British 
weekly that is widely circulated throughout the 
Empire, which reads as follows (the author is 
apparently a columnist) : 

A new university, about which a little more in- 
formation might be of interest, has swum into my 


ken. 
Eastern United States of America (Union), 


It appears under the title of University of the 
3ritish 
Peter’s Collegiate 


Section, and its domicile, St. 


Church House, Attlebridge, Norwich. In company 
with the late stillborn University of Sulgrave, it 
seems to have been incorporated in the State of 
Delaware. The president of the British Section is 
a Reverend H. Yorke, M.A., Ph.D., of St. -Peter’s 
Church, Attlebridge—of what denomination, I am 
not clear; apparently not Anglican. He is at any 
rate a master of the English language, for in an 
official letter to the American University Union he 
informed the governing authorities of that well- 
known and valuable organization that they were ‘‘a 
gang of impudent, libelous (though perhaps ‘hu 
morous ’) seems 


/ 


good, vigorous English, ecclesiastical or otherwise. 


dirty rascals and cads.’’ This 


The precise sphere of activity of the UEUSA 
(Union), British Section, I have not yet discovered. 


THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON-FORUM OF 
TUITION PLAN, INC. 

THe fourth annual luncheon-forum of Tui- 
tion Plan, Ine. (New York City), was held Feb- 
Florence MeConnell 
president of the plan, as hostess. Rudolf Neu- 
burger, director of the plan, was in charge of 


ruary 17, with Rogers, 


the program and introduced the speakers, Frank 
S. Hackett, headmaster, Riverdale Country 
School (New York City), and Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Education, 
New York City. 

The theme of the conference was “Education 
in a Postwar World.” Mr. Hackett 
the history of early education in the United 
States and traced the growth of the principle of 
educational belief that this 


principle is essential to educational progress, 


outlined 


freedom. In the 
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he advised both public and private schools to 
euard against the interference of, or domination 
by, the Federal government in the conduct of 
education. 

Dr. Tead spoke of the accomplishments of 
the junior college and recommended that this 
type of institution be encouraged in the post- 
war years, saying that, with the combination of 
vocational training and edueation in the liberal 
arts given in two years, the traditional four-year 
college will be less handicapped in offering “a 
more serious type of training for A and B stu- 
dents, since [the junior college] will take out 
the clutter of C 
into country clubs and deter educational pro- 


students, who turn the colleges 
gress.”” In connection with his eriticism of the 
leisurely pace of colleges before they were stirred 
into serious concentration by the war programs, 
Dr. Tead said: 

We have the right to expeet at the college level 
a greater amount of intellectual zeal on the part of 
. Our 
should assure edueators that students ean and will 
take it, 


entering students. war-training courses 
and we ought to be prepared to make our 


subjeet matter tougher and our standards higher. 


Among recommendations for edueation in the 
postwar years, Dr. Tead suggested that the edu- 
eation of teachers should be taken “much more 
seriously,” that salaries should be larger, that 
standards should be higher, and that a greater 
number of men teachers and married teachers 


should be brought into the profession. 


THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
PLAN FOR RETURNING VETERANS 
In the same spirit with which the colleges 

and universities of the country adapted their 
curricula to the demands of the war, they are 
now making new plans for the edueation of 
returning veterans, both those who are easual- 
ties and those who wish to continue work that 
was interrupted by their period of service. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) University has announced 

“a nine-point program that will inelude voea- 
tional and edueational guidance, personalized 
curricula, and placement for ex-servicemen.” 
Benefits of the program will be made available 
at onee to veterans discharged from the armed 
forees through the present university organiza- 
tion. The university will announce in the near 
future new units and agencies to operate the 
program as an inereasing number of veterans 
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are returned to civil life. 
not be limited to high-school graduates. 


The program “will 
Ad- 
mission will be granted to qualified veterans 
; if, on the basis of their military record 
and their aptitude tests, it is clear that they are 
ready for college work.” 

The University of Illinois has established a 
new Division of Special Services for Veterans 
“to study the special needs of the ex-serviceman, 
to give him tests where necessary to determine 
his particular ability, to see that he is informed 
of all the services of the university so that he 
may take advantage of what it has to offer him, 
to furnish him individual guidance, to advise 
him of occupational opportunities, and to help 
him in finding the best curriculum to serve his 
purpose.” 
not fit the veteran’s need, the division will assist 


In eases where existing curricula do 
him “in constructing special programs.” The 
division will be administered by a director and 
an executive council. 

New Jersey College for Women (New Bruns- 
wick) has a program of services for women who 
are returning from military status to civilian 
life. The 
Schmidt, professor of history and chairman of 
the Committee on Postwar Planning, “was drawn 
up on a basis of two considerations: first, the 


plan, as outlined by George P. 


needs and desires of returning women, and see- 
ond, the character of the college as an eduea- 
tional institution and the kind of educational 
experience it is prepared to offer.” In addition 
to a general liberal-arts training and prepa- 
ration for vocations, and professions, return- 
ing servicewomen may take courses preparatory 
for work overseas for the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation. The overseas training 
programs will also inelude an integrated Latin- 
American program for women interested in the 
countries to the south of us. 

Charles H. MeCloy, research professor of an- 
thropometry and physical education, the State 
University of Iowa, is preparing a program of 
physical training and recreation for war-shocked 
and convalescent soldiers. At present he is on 
a short leave of absence for work on special pro- 
jects for the Surgeon General of the Army and 
is directing research necessary for the develop- 
ment “of cardio-vascular tests to determine when 
surgical and medical cases are ready to begin 
exercising and how strenuous a program may be 
used at each stage of recovery.” 
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PORTUGUESE AND THE GLOBAL 
ALPHABET 


Unper date of March 4, 
Owen, former senator from Oklahoma, sent to 


Robert Latham 
ScHOOL AND Society a brief comment on the 
article by James 8. Carson published in the 
journal of the same date. In connection with 
the diseussion of the teaching of Portuguese, as 
outlined by Mr. Carson, Mr. Owen writes: 
Permit me to call attention to the Global Alphabet 
(Senate Document 133, 78th Congress), which makes 
visual and audible sounds of both Portuguese and 
English through phonetic, stenographie letters of 
the simplest forms humanly possible. This alphabet 
can be learned in one day by a child of 10 years, 
and with this alphabet Portuguese, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and Chinese can be written [or] printed on the 
linotype and monotype machines at an incredibly 
low price, furnishing a mechanism for mass self 
instruction (fully explained in Senate Document 
133). 
available. 
which world illiteracy and poverty can be abolished 


The texts for such books are immediately 
The Global Alphabet is a mechanism by 


with high speed... . 

ScHOOL AND Society first carried a reference 
to the Global Alphabet in the number for July 
24, 1943. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LIBRARY STUDY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE Graduate Library School of the Univer 

sity of Chicago is offering four scholarships for 

the academic year 1944-45, two for full tuition 

($300) and two for half tuition, for study lead- 

ing to the Bachelor of Library Science degree. 

These are in addition to the fellowships an 


nounced in SCHOOL AND Society, January 22. 


Applications may be made by students with four 
years of successful college work who are eligible for 
a one-year program of professional study. Applea- 
tions may also be made by students with two years 
of successful college work who are eligible for a 
three-year program combining study in general col- 
lege subjects and librarianship. Applications must 
be filed by June 15, 1944. 

The first group of courses in a summer pro- 
gram leading to the professional library degree 
will be offered during the 1944. 
“Students the Bachelor of Library 
Science degree in three summers.” 

Details of the program and forms for apply- 


summer of 


may earn 


ing for scholarships may be obtained by writing 
to the Graduate Library School, the University 


of Chicago. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Witui1AM JESSE Barrp, dean, Berea (Ky.) 
College, has been appointed director of the 
Martha Berry School (Rome, Ga.), to sueceed 
Gordon Keown, who has been acting director 
since the death of Martha Berry, founder and 
director, in 1942. Miss Berry’s death was re- 
ported in ScHoou AND Society, Mareh 7, 1942. 

THomas O. Betiuwoop, who has been acting 
president, Arizona State Teachers College 
(Flagstaff), since February 15, 1943, 
T. J. Tormey, president, was given leave of 
absence during which (June 15) he accepted a 


when 


post as director of war services for California, 
will continue in this capacity until a successor 
can be appointed. The Board of Education of 
the college announced on February 17, 1944, 
that it had “by formal action” terminated the 
services of Dr. Tormey. At the same meeting of 
the board, James J. Lynch was named acting 


head of the department of English to replace 
Mary A. Hill, who has resigned. 


EArLe FE. Emme, chairman of the department 
of psychology and cuidanee and director of the 
downtown division, Morningside College (Sioux 
City, Iowa), was recently elected dean and pro 
Dakota 
Dr. Emme 


fessor of edueation and_ psychology, 
Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D. 


assumed his new duties, March 1. 


TurPIN C. BANNISTER, head of the depart 
ment of architecture, Rensselaer Polytechnie In- 
stitute (Troy, N. Y.), has been appointed dean, 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts, Ala 
bama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn), to sue- 
ceed the late Frederic Child Biggin. Mr. Ban 
nister will assume his new duties upon comple 
tion of his work for the doctorate at Harvard 
University at the close of the academic year. 
He will be the seeond dean of the school, Mr. 
this since the 


Biggin having served in post 
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founding of the school (1927) until his death, 
October 14, 1943. 

GrorGe K. Moruan was recently appointed 
dean of men, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
Rico, San German. 

Harriet M. Howey has been appointed dean 
of women, Chevy Chase Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GrorGE H. ArMacost, who has been serving 
as acting dean of men, College of William and 
Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), since July 1, 1943, 
has been appointed director of the summer 
semester and chairman of the department of 
education to sueceed the late Kremer J. Hoke, 
whose death was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
cieTy, February 19. 

Jens NynouM, formerly on the staffs of pub- 
lic libraries in Copenhagen and Aalborg (Den- 
mark) and at present assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), has been ap- 
pointed librarian, Northwestern University, to 
succeed the late Theodore Wesley Koch, whose 
death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 29, 1941. Mr. Nyholm will assume his 
new duties, September 1. 

STEPHEN A. McCarthy, director of libraries, 
the University of Nebraska, has assumed the 
assistant directorship of libraries, Columbia 
University. 

GERTRUDE A. BARNEs has been appointed di- 
rector of music, Brevard (N. C.) College. 

Grace GisH APPLETON was recently ap- 
pointed director of nursing education, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Bonnie MAGILL has been named assistant di- 
rector of physical education, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville. 


Estuer A. HivtTon has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of science, Marion ( Va.) 
College. 

CuarLes Howarp McIuiwain, Eaton pro- 
fessor of the science of government, Harvard 
University, has been appointed George Eastman 
visiting professor at the University of Oxford 
(England), according to an announcement, 
March 8, by Frank Aydelotte, president, Amer- 
iean Association of Rhodes Scholars, and di- 
rector, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
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N. J. The professorship, which is attached to 
Balliol College, was established in 1930 by the 
late George Eastman to provide the University 
of Oxford with a succession of visiting profes- 
sors from American universities. The fund is 
administered by the AARS. The chair has been 
unoccupied since the first year of the European 
war, but the professorship has been resumed “at 
the request of Oxford authorities.” Dr. Me- 
Ilwain will go to England in April and remain 
until June. His immediate predecessor in the 
chair was Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of 
publie law, Columbia University, who served in 
1939-40. 


Woop Brown, associate professor of civil law, 
Tulane University, has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship, according to an announcement sent 
to ScHooL AND Society, March 1. 


KRrISTINE Brown has been appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Tonkawa. 


Horace KinG and Epwarp WRIGHT were 
recently promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor in the departments of art and dramatics, 
respectively, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 


TuHE following promotions for the academic 
year 1944-45 have been announced by Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pa.): to the rank of 
associate professor, Virginia Dodd Cooper, 
French; Charlotte Damerel, chemistry; Isabel 
Ferris, organ and musie theory; Roberta John- 
son, mathematics; Cora Lutz, classies; Elizabeth 
Peabody, biology; Elsie Pokrantz, German; and 
Mildred Wilsey, English. Those promoted to 
assistant professorships are: Mrs. Edward E. 
Anderson, psychology; Catherine Hemperly, 
chemistry; and Helen Stout, physical education. 
Janice Mitchell, assistant lbrarian, will also 
have the rank of assistant professor. 

MarigE WALTERS was recently appointed pro- 
fessor of home economics, Mae Murray College, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

MILpRED OAKLEY has been appointed assistant 
professor of physical education, Sargent Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 

FRANK E. EGier and Harotp KENNETH 
Tuck have been added to the staff of the divi- 
sion of physies for the Army Air Forces pro- 
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eram at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Dr. 
Egler, who was formerly assistant professor of 
forest botany, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will 
have the rank of associate professor. Mr. Tuck 
has been teaching in the AAF program at Beloit 
(Wis.) College. 

Tue following executives of retail stores in 
Detroit have been appointed to the staff of the 
retail-training program in the department of 
business administration, Wayne University: 
Carl Beier, of the J. L. Hudson Company, to 
lecture on “The Principles of Buying’; David 
McFarlane, also of the J. L. Hudson Company, 
“Mathematies of Merchandising’; W. B. Man- 
chester, of Crowley-Milner Company, “Retail 
Stock Control”; and Carl Krautter, of the same 
firm, “Retail Store Management.” Sara Ruane, 
instructor in business administration at the ‘uni- 
versity, is in charge of the course, “Retail Sales- 
manship.” 

Outver S. Loup, whose appointment as assist- 
ant professor of physical science, Antioch Col- 
lege (Yellow Springs, Ohio), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 4, 1943, has 
been appointed instructor in physics, the Ohio 
State University. 

GENEVIEVE CowANn has been appointed teacher 
of piano in the department of music, Wesleyan 
College, Athens, Tenn. 

Grace C. Huppy was recently appointed in- 
structor in clothing, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

HazeEL May Snyper has been appointed to 
the department of home economics, Loretto 
Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

Marie W. TurNER has been appointed teacher 
of French and Spanish, Sullins College, Bristol, 
Va. 

DorotHy A. STARKWEATHER was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in foods and clothing, Miss 
Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

J. Everett Long, assistant registrar, West 
Virginia University, has been appointed acting 
registrar to sueceed Lloyd Lowndes Friend, who 
became registrar emeritus, March 1. 

VirGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, has been elected 
president, Board of Trustees of the American 
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College for Girls (Istanbul, Turkey), to sueceed 
the late William Adams Brown, whose death was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 25, 
1943. The college has an enrollment of 550 stu 
dents and has turned away many applicants. 
In spite of the war there has been a “great de 
mand for this type of education in Turkey.” 
Eleanor I. Burns, who has lived in Turkey since 
1908, is vice-president and dean of the college. 
Four American teachers recently joined the 
staff: Ina N. Tesar, Caroline Louise Gurney, 
Mrs. Laurens H. Seelye, and Mrs. Leslie Conner 
Williams. 


MarGarket E. Forsyru, assistant professor of 
religious education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was recently appointed head of the 
foreign division of the YWCA, to sueceed Sarah 
Seudder Lyon, who has held this post for the 
past twenty-one years. Miss Forsyth will as- 
sume her new duties in September. 


LAWRENCE D. HASKEW, associate professor of 
education, Emory University, has been named a 
member of an advisory committee of 23 persons 
charged by the governor, Ellis Arnall, with the 
task of revising “Georgia’s tax structures and 


encouraging business expansion.” 


Recent Deaths 


Cora B. Miuuer, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of home economies, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, died, February 
24, at the age of sixty-eight years. Miss Miller, 
who had taught science in the schools of Minne- 
sota (1900-08) and home economics in the 
schools of Fargo (N. D.), 1909-11, and Fort 
Dodge (Iowa), 1911-16, went to the state col- 
lege in the latter year as supervisor of student 
teaching. She was named professor of home 
economies (1919) and served as head of the 
department, 1919-38. 

DeWiTT ScuuyLerR MorGan, superintendent 


of schools, Indianapolis, died, February 27, at 
Dr. Morgan had 


served as assistant in history (1914-16), Uni- 


the age of fifty-three years. 


versity of Wisconsin; instructor in the social 
studies (1916-18), head of the department of 
social studies (1918-19, 1921-30), vice-prin- 
cipal (1921-30), and principal (1930-37), Ar- 
senal Technical Schools (Indianapolis); and 
superintendent of the city’s schools, since 1937. 
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THE REVEREND FREDERICK W. Bornm, S.J., 
since 1919 protessor ot philosophy, 30oston Col- 
lege, died, February 28, at the age of sixty 
years. Before going to Boston College, Father 
3oehm had taught in Canisius College, Buffalo. 
Milton 


(Mass.) Academy, succumbed to a heart attack, 


Davip Sacre, dean and _ registrar, 
February 28, at the aze of fifty-eight years. 
Mr. Sage had served the academy since 1917, 
as head of the department of history (1921-37), 


registrar (since 1921), and dean, since 1943. 


School of 
Arts and Sciences, and registrar, University of 
Dutton, 
who was sixty-two years old at the time of his 
1911 
(when the university was known as Delaware 
(1911-13), 


pro- 


GEORGE EvLuioTr DutTTron, dean, 


Delaware, died, February 29. Dean 
death, had served the university since 
College), as instructor in English 


(1913-17), 
fessor (1917-18), professor (since 1918), and 


assistant professor associate 
dean and registrar, since 1923. 

HeLeN Lewi TonKs, former assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Hunter College (New York 
City), died, March 1, at the age of seventy-four 
Mrs. Tonks had taught at the college 
from 1910 until her retirement (1941), having 


years. 


been named assistant professor in 1926. 


RaymMonp A. Morris, dean of music, Bishop 
College (Marshall, Tex.), died, March 1, at the 
age of thirty-eight years. 

WILLIAM Epwarp TorrinGHAM, associate pro- 
fessor of biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
succumbed to a heart attack, March 2, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Dr. Tottingham had served 
the university since 1907, as instructor in agri- 
(1907-10), 
fessor (1910-17), and associate professor, since 
1917. 


THE REVEREND JAMES D. TRAHEY, administra- 


cultural chemistry assistant pro- 


tive assistant, University of Notre Dame, died, 
March 2. 
of the engineering, science, and war-training 


Father Trahey had served as director 


classes and co-ordinator of the civilian-pilot 
training program. Prior to these recent duties, 


he had held the office of prefeet of discipline. 

Epwarp Cooke ARMSTRONG, professor of 
French, Princeton University, died, Mareh 5, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Armstrong 
had served the department of French, the Johns 
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Hopkins University, from 1897-1917, as in- 
structor, assistant professor, associate professor, 
and chairman of the department of Romance 
languages, 1910-17. He went to Princeton Uni- 
versity in the latter year as professor of French 
and became director of graduate studies in 
Romance ianguages, a post that he held until 
his retirement in 1939. 


Eric WILLIAM ALLEN, organizer and dean, 
School of Journalism, University of Oregon, 
died, March 5. Dean Allen, who was sixty-four 
years old at the time of his death, organized the 
school in 1912 and served as professor of jour- 
nalism until 1915, when he was named dean. 
In 1932, he was given the additional title of 
director of the school. 


NinA ANDERSON PAPE, principal, Pape School 
(Savannah, Ga.), died, March 5, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Miss Pape who had taught 
in the public schools of Savannah (1896-1900), 
founded the Pape School in the latter year and 
had served as its principal since that time. In 
1912, her sister, Mrs. Juliette Low, 
founded the Girl Scouts, Miss Pape assisted and 
was honorary Girl Seout Commissioner for 
Savannah from 1912 to 1935. 


when 


WituiaAM Henry CRrAWForD, president emer- 
itus, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), died, 
Mareh 6. Dr. Crawford, who was eighty-eight 
years old at the time of his death, had served as 
pastor (1884-89) of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, Chicago; professor of the history of 
theology (1889-93), Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary (Atlanta); and president (1893-1920), 
Allegheny College. He had also served as a 
trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


Other Items 

ACCORDING to a report sent to the Department 
of State, January 3, by Cecil M. P. Cross, Amer- 
ican Consul General in Sao Paulo (Brazil), a 
sum of approximately $500,000 has been guar- 
anteed by the Brazilian government for “the 
erection of a School of Physies as a part of 
the projeeted University City of Sao Paulo. 
The money is to become available during the 
coming fiseal year and will mark the first serious 
step in bringing into reality the projected city.” 


Tue New York Public Library received from 
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Erika Mann, daughter of Thomas Mann, on 


January 27, the “holograph manuscript of his 
famous lecture, ‘The Coming Victory of Demoe- 
racy.’ One hundred thousand dollars in war 
bonds was paid by an anonymous donor so that 


The 


this gift could be made to the library.” 
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the National 


Refugee Service to the United States Treasury 


manuscript was given through 
for the promotion of bond sales. The gift was 
Paul North Riee, 


chief of the reference department, in the ab 


accepted for the library by 


sence of the head librarian, Franklin Hopper. 


Shorter Papers... 





SHOULD CULTURAL EDUCATION GIVE 
MORE ATTENTION TO EARN- 
ING POWER?! 

I HAVE been asked to consider briefly the ques- 
tion: Should Cultural Edueation Give More At- 
tention to Earning Power? It is much easier to 
generalize on such a topic than to be concrete 
and specific. I might say that I interpret the 
phrase “cultural education” as signifying the 
sort of education that a young man or young 
woman receives in the average liberal-arts eol- 
lege of good standing. Some terms may easily 
be defined; others are too large or too elusive to 
be erystallized into a definition entirely satisfae- 
tory. The answer to our question depends, in 
some measure, upon our definition of the term 
“liberal education,” and, as we are all aware, 
this is an elusive phrase, surrounded by intan- 
gibles. One of the best of the most recent dis- 
cussions of this subject is the “Report of the 
Committee on the Re-Statement of the Nature 
and Aims of Liberal Education to the Commis- 
sion on Liberal Edueation of the Association of 
American Colleges,” published in the May, 1943, 
issue of the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin. Among other things, a liberal educa- 
tion, of course, signifies the developing, broaden- 
ing, and liberalizing of the mind; the attaining 
of an intellectual discipline; and the acquiring 
of a sure sense of values—cultural, ethical, and 
But the liberal arts are also usable, 
and somewhere among the purposes of a com- 


spiritual. 


plete and generous education is the desirable 
ideal of training young men and women to work 
diligently and wisely with their brain for their 
own satisfaction and enjoyment as well as for 
the good of their community and country. I 
regard earning power, therefore, as a by-prod- 
uct of a liberal education. 


1 Presented at the Educational Conference, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, November 11, 1943, in connece- 
tion with inauguration of the ninth president of the 
college. 


It can be said that a liberal education teaches 
one how to live. It ean also be said, however, 
that a liberal edueation provides opportunities 
for the developing of capacities useful in a time 
of emergency and helpful in the making of a 
living. The degree to which a student may 
develop these capacities is, to some extent, com- 
mensurate with his seriousness of purpose and 
with the opportunities which the curriculum of 
his particular school may provide. Early in the 
war, we were informed that there were critical 
shortages in such scientific and specialized fields 
as astronomy, bacteriology, chemistry, geophys- 
and _physies. 


mathematics, meteorology, 


These are liberal-arts studies, and 


ics, 
men and 
women in liberal-arts colleges could, by a proper 
balancing of their courses, prepare themselves 
for some measure of service in these fields. As 
mest of us will reeall, the Army, a little over a 
year ago, enumerated certain capacities which 
make a man more valuable as a military leader. 
Among these desirable qualities were: a capacity 
for clear and accurate expression, a capacity for 
accurate mathematical computations on a college 
mathematies level, a basic familiarity with some 
exact science having a direct relationship to 
problems of the Army, a capacity to deal real- 
istically with maps and charts, and a capacity 
to take care of one’s self physically under all 
conditions. It is obvious that these are ecapaci- 
ties which students may acquire in a liberal-arts 
curriculum. In the interest of brevity, I shall 
forego a listing here of other attainable capaci- 
ties, concisely enumerated by the committee of 
the Association of American Colleges, previously 
referred to. The capacities for which the de- 
mand is greatest vary, of course, with the condi- 
tions of the times, and it is apparent that the 
needs of the postwar world will be different from 
the needs of a world at war. The capacities for 
useful service which students develop simulta- 
neously with the acquiring of a cultural educa- 
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tion may be variously and diversely applied. 
These are capacities with a recognized earning 
power. 

Whether cultural education should give more 
attention to earning power depends upon the 
neglect or attention that the liberal-arts colleges 
have accorded earning power in the past. The 
liberal-arts curriculum ean be dangerously im- 
poverished if those entrusted with its operation 
permit flashy subjects of limited scope to push 
into the background the more fundamental and 
basie studies of dateless value. In addition to 
their broadening and cultural influence, there 
are tangible qualities of the usable in such lib- 
eral-arts subjects as chemistry, economics, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, geography, geology, gov- 
ernment, history, literature, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, physics, psychology, sociology, and 
zoology. In more ways than we may at times 
be aware, the practical aspects of liberal-arts 
studies are supplementary to their recognized 
cultural values. It would not seem necessary to 
give more attention to earning power by bring- 
ing into the curriculum a variety of vocational 
subjects, since earning power has always been 
a by-product of cultural education at its best. 
It would seem necessary, however, that we make 
more generally known this interrelation of the 
cultural and the utilitarian. To give more at- 
tention to a wider understanding of the prac- 
tical that is indigenous in the cultural would, 
it seems to me, be a desirable procedure for call- 
ing more attention to the earning power of a 
liberal education. 

Wm. Guascow Bow Line 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LovIS 


A NOTE ON ADMITTING SUPERIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS TO 
COLLEGE 


One of the minor blessings of the war is the 
slow but definite cracking up of vicious Ameri- 
ean educational fetishes. It has now been de- 
cided to admit intellectually superior boys who 
have reached the senior high-school year directly 
into college, thus telescoping the standard edu- 
cational process to the extent of one year. It is 
true that at least one important educational 
authority has declared itself against this policy, 
in spite of the numerous precautions with which 
the proposal has been hedged about. Neverthe- 
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less several colleges are going to try it, and all 
truly “progressive” edueationists will welcome 
it as a step, however feeble and incomplete, in 
the right direction. 

Democracy has been defined as that form of 
government which most promptly proves that 
all men are not created equal. Perhaps the 
most intellectually disastrous misapplication ot 
supposedly democratic principles in the history 
of education has been the American attempt— 
now in vogue for over a century—to inflict a 
rigidly equalitarian education upon all American 
children, regardless of wide differences of intel- 
ligence. The “bright”? boy who monotonously 
got “100” in all his tests and examinations, 
without any serious effort, was lauded to the 
skies and encouraged to shoot at the presidency ; 
while the “dunce” was punished and ridiculed, 
and often depressed to a dangerous psycholog- 
ical level. 

Francis Bacon went to Cambridge at thirteen, 
and “finished” in three years. Milton made a 
similar record. Early in the 19th century a 
number of intelligent American students won 
their bachelor’s degrees in their middle teens. 
But with the universal, “democratic” adoption 
of the “8-4-4”—or, more recently, the “6-3-3-4” 
—system, the above-average student is all but 
compelled to grind out the prescribed number of 
years, regardless of his capacity to get along 
much faster. No one knows how many “mute, 
inglorious Miltons’” have been buried by the 
American system. 

Sometimes a lucky accident made possible a 
jump. I offer my own experience with appro- 
priate blushes—seeing that nothing distin- 
guished came of it—as an illustration of what 
would be possible in the way of giving gifted 
students something to work for, worthy of their 
abilities. At the age of ten I completed the 
fifth grade of a good private school, with high 
grades, partly because my sainted mother was a 
superb teacher. My father then accepted a 
position in a rural “academy,” which started 
with the ninth grade. There was no lower- 
grade school within easy distance. My father 
optimistically asked whether there might not be 
some academy classes I might take, in view of 
my exceptional record. The principal there- 
upon permitted me to attempt the entrance ex- 
aminations. The first test was in English, and 
the first question demanded examples of nine 
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types of phrases and clauses. The “diagram- 
ing” of sentences on the scheme of Reed and 
Kellogg had always fascinated me, and I was a 
quasi-expert in that rather mechanical art. 
Being also fundamentally lazy, I contrived a 
single sentence containing all of the required 
erammatieal appendages. Seeing me looking 
lazily around, the teacher asked me if I were 
stuck. When I told her I had finished, she 
inspected my work, burst out laughing, and 
On the 
strength of that one brilliant sentence, I jumped 


read my masterpiece to the whole class. 


from the fifth to the ninth grade, and got by 
with it. Such was—and is—American elemen- 
tary education. Many a moderately gifted child 
could skip a few grades without a serious jolt. 
In my own humble case, a missionary-family 
move to Egypt interrupted what might have 
been an interesting story. 

It is now fairly generally recognized that the 
high-school period is largely oceupied in for- 
vetting the tool subjects more or less mastered 
in the lower grades. High-school students gain 
in maturity, social and politeal consciousness, 
sartorial technique, and other useful branches, 
but retrograde in arithmetic and English. Many 
of them, at various stages in their high-school 
careers, could profitably and successfully enter 
college. 

War needs may ultimately demand a telescop- 
ing of grade requirements clear down the line. 
As a preliminary step, scholarship examinations 
might be devised for selecting superior talent at 
early stages, and bringing it along as fast as the 
students could take it. Intelligent children 
would then find themselves with their peers, and 


Rebort?... 
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be stimulated to exert themselves seriously in- 
stead of drifting along without exerting any 
where near their maximum power, as so many 
now do. In other civilized countries suitable 
arrangements are made for housing and guard 
ing exceptionally gifted youths so that they ean 
attend schools which stretch their powers. It 
could be done here. 

President Hutchins, controlling only the latter 
end of the educational process in his domain, is 
attempting a rather violent adjustment. His 
inference that the highly selected students at 
the University of Chicago will, after two years, 
be intellectually equal to the average, standard 
Bachelor, is very likely true, no matter how 
arrogant it sounds. But the telescoping of the 
standard educational grind for gifted students 
should not be concentrated in the college pro- 
gram; it should extend right down to the pri 
mary grades, giving all gifted children the 
chanee, from the very start, to extend themselves 
and make the most of their abilities. Our coun- 
try—and the world—will need all the trained 
and cultivated genius and ability that can be 
educationally developed. 
about the 


Progressive edueationists rave 


“child-centered school.” Instead of centering 
the school around the needs and capacities of 
the child, they have centered the children around 
their own conception of what the child needs. 
The children—and the nation—would profit 
mightily if they would try to devise school sys- 
tems which would meet the individual capacities 
of the children. 
G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





THE MILWAUKEE PRE-INDUCTION 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


THE man who enters the Armed Forces with 
a clear idea of what is ahead of him and what 
is expected of him is more likely to make a 
good adjustment to military life than one who 
This fact has 
been apparent for some time to military train- 


enters without such preparation. 


ing officials and those civilians in elosest touch 
with inductees, particularly members of local 
selective-service boards and adult educators. 


However, until recently few systematic efforts 
have been made by national or local agencies to 
prepare men directly for one of the greatest 
readjustments of their lives—that from civilian 
to fighting man. 

In Milwaukee several of the agencies working 
with adults recognized this 
When we began to explore ways of dealing with 


early problem. 
it we learned that the War Department was 
already working on it and was eager to help 
Pre-Induetion 


through its Training Branch. 


This branch has made studies of the training 
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needs of servicemen and has found that sys- 
tematic efforts at “pre-induction orientation” 
were advocated by classification officers at in- 
duction stations and reception centers, by train- 
ing officers, by chaplains, and by Army psy- 
chiatrists. 

Milwaukee was one of the first communities 
to set up a city-wide program of pre-induction 
orientation. Four agencies concerned with 
adult edueation and guidanee—the Jewish Vo- 
cational Service, the Catholie Youth Organiza- 
tion, the YMCA, and the Board of Edueation, 
which operates an adult program—took the lead. 
They met with the pre-induction training officer 
in the Sixth Service Command and with loeal 
chairmen of selective-service boards to plan 
ways of providing this service to selectees. 

It was decided to experiment with meetings 
At these 
meetings information about the process of in- 
duetion and the nature of military life and 


of men scheduled for early induction. 


training would be presented by means of films, 
brief talks, and discussion. 
plied by the War Department and the Service 
State 


Materials were sup- 


Command, and Selective Service Head- 
quarters agreed to co-operate. 

It was decided to hold the first pre-induction- 
orientation meeting in a downtown area served 
by four selective-service boards. A sponsoring 
committee was formed consisting of representa- 
tives of the Jewish Voeational Service, the 
Catholie Youth Organization, the YMCA, the 
loeal Board of Sixth 
Command, the American Legion, the Civilian 


Military Training Corps Association, and the 


Edueation, the Service 


four selective-service boards in the central part 
of Milwaukee where it was decided to hold the 
program. 

The loeal Board of Edueation and the selee- 
tive-service boards co-operated extensively in 
the planning and arrangements. Invitations 
were mailed to all registrants in the area chosen 
who were classified 1-A or were being screened. 
In addition, leading educators, social-agency 
executives, organization representatives, inter- 
ested leading citizens, and all Milwaukee County 
selective-service-board members received invita- 
tions. 

Of the 700 prospective inductees to whom in- 
vitations to the first meeting were sent, 650 at- 


tended. Also, because they were encouraged to 
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do so, selectees brought along with them an 
estimated 250 adult members of their families— 
Wives, sweethearts, and parents. 

The program for the first meeting consisted 
of short talks by a panel of experts, including 
the commanding officers of our loeal induction 
station, the Fort Sheridan Reception Center, 
the Service Command district, the Navy recruit- 
ing station, and the Marine recruiting station. 
The director of the Civilian Military Training 
Following the talks, the 
Army motion picture on “Classification of En- 


Corps also spoke. 


listed Men’? was shown and then the chairman 
called for questions from the audience. 

The question period was scheduled to last only 
15 minutes but audience participation was so 
lively that it lasted more than a half-hour and 
it was necessary to close the meeting before all 
questions had been answered. The officers on 
the panel remained after the meeting, and there 
were clusters of individuals questioning each one 
of them for an additional half-hour. 

The first meeting was so successful that the 
committee decided to eall a second meeting for 
the same group of selectees. This second meet- 
ing was for the special benefit of those men who 
had additional questions about their family 
situations or who desired more detailed infor- 
mation about the armed services. Representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, the Selective Service, 
and the Army who spoke at this meeting took 
only five minutes describe facilities 
available for taking care of individual problems 
of servicemen and their families. Most of the 
time was devoted to answering questions about 


ach to 


personal and family problems. 

To plan for the extension of the project to 
other sections of the city, the committee in 
charge called together representatives of all 30 
seleetive-service boards in Milwaukee County 
and the chief local Army and Navy authorities. 
By unanimous consent, the group present de- 
cided to sponsor the program on a regular and 
continuing basis. A chairman, a vice-chairman, 
and a seeretary were elected, and a plan devised 
whereby the selective-service boards of the 
county were divided into eight units, each unit 
consisting of four selective-service boards. 
Each unit, not only the selective-service boards 
but also other community agencies, participated. 
The units are responsible for planning and or- 





anizing the pre-induction-orientation program 

thin their areas and the unit chairmen and 
ecretaries made up the planning body for the 
entire Milwaukee County pre-induction-orien- 
tation program. On both the unit and county 
evels the planning bodies are directed jointly 
by seleetive-service and community-ageney rep- 
resentatives. 

Based upon our experience in Milwaukee to 
date with pre-induction orientation, the follow- 
ing observations may be helpful to other groups 


planning similar programs: 


1. Members of the Milwaukee committee feel 
that the essential information can best be pre- 
sented in two meetings. 

a. The first meeting is devoted primarily to dis- 
cussions of induction, the reception center, and 
training in the armed services. Questions should 
be limited to those pertinent to this discussion. 

b. The second meeting ineludes: (1) A motion 
picture and diseussion on the background of the 

r and the reasons for America’s participation 
therein; (2) explanation of arrangements for ser- 
vicemen’s dependents, Army insurance, and of fa- 
cilities for caring for other personal problems of 
servicemen and their families; (3) diseussion of 
opportunities in Milwaukee schools for pre-induc- 
tion training which would prove helpful in the 
armed services; (4) outline presentation of plans 
for providing job and training opportunities for 
servicemen when they return. 

2. It is desirable to prepare for distribution at 
the meetings materials summarizing the most es- 
sential information. Our committee has decided to 
publish a small printed booklet containing basie 
material useful to men entering the armed forces. 
This booklet will summarize material available from 
many sources and will be of pocket size to enable 
men to earry it with them. It will include informa- 
tion regarding procedures at the induction station 
and reception center, rights and privileges of ser- 
vicemen, agencies which can provide special help, 
and many other topics. 

3. It is the consensus of the persons and agencies 
co-operating in the Milwaukee project that, al- 
though the program may appear somewhat belated, 
the need for pre-induction orientation among pros- 
peetive inductees is greater now than ever before. 
The older men now being inducted, most of them 
with dependent families, have greater difficulty ad- 
justing to army life and frequently have less ready 
aecess to information regarding their special per- 
sonal problems, 

4. An important by-product of this pre-induction 
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program is its effect on civilian morale. Publicity 
on the program stresses the number of men attend- 
ing these meetings, since the attendance runs be- 
tween 80 to 90 per cent of the men who are being 
considered for service. This information makes the 
local neighborhood in which the meeting is being 
held continuously aware of the flow of men into the 
g that the war is 


over. The phrase that came from one of our men 


armed forees. It offsets the feelin 


at the battle-front: ‘‘It is all over but the fight- 
ing,’’ might well be quoted on this point. 

5. This program bears important postwar impli 
cations. It is the first program in our community 
where the selective-service organizations, the armed 
forces, and a representative group of our loeal eom 
munity leadership from industry, health and wel 
fare agencies, educational and civie organizations, 
plan their work together to meet the needs of men 
entering the service. Although we must have gov- 
ernmental assistance and national planning in deal 
ing with the problem of returning soldiers, no ad 
justment program will be effective without the local 
communities undertaking the greatest responsibility 
in its operation and co-ordination. 

MicHagEL M. GALAzan, 
Acting Chairman, Milwaukee County 
Pre-Induction-Orientation Program 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE, 
MILWAUKEE 
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AYDELOTTE, FRANK. Breaking the Academic Lock- 
step—The Development of Honors Work in 
American Colleges and Universities. Pp. xiii+ 
183. Harper. 1944. $2.50. 

An examination and appraisal of a variety of typi- 
cal plans for the use of the honors system in the 
colleges and universities of our country 

e 

Boutz, C. L. Basie Radio (Nelson’s Aeroscience 
Manuals). Pp. 272. The Ronald Press Co. 
1944, $2.25. 





Bower, WILLIAM CLAYTON. Church and State in 

Education. Pp. v+103. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1944. $1.00. 
“The school, better than the home, better than any 
special agency, better than even the denominational 
chureh, can teach the content of religion and give 
children the experience of religious values involved 
in everyday relationships.” This is the heart of 
Mr. Bower’s argument for the need of teaching re 
ligion in the publie schools. 


CARTWRIGHT, Morse A. Marching Home—Educa 
tional and Social Adjustment after the War. 
Pp. iv+44. Published for the Institute of 
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Adult Education by the Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University. 1944. 


Teachers College, 


25¢e; quantity rates. 

6 

CLAwson, Auausta H. Shipyard Diary of a Wo- 

man Welder. Pp. ix+181. Illustrated. Pen- 
guin Books, Ine., 300 4th Ave., New York. 1944. 
25¢. 
Miss Clawson is a special agent for the U. S. Office 
of Edueation, and, as such, was sent to Oregon to 
obtain employment at a Kaiser shipyard. Her pur- 
pose on this job was to discover whatever flaws ex- 
isted in the training program for new employees. 

” 


CowLey, W. L. Aerodynamics of the Aeroplane 
(Nelson’s Aeroscience Manuals). Pp. 201. The 
1944, $2.25. 


Poa 


Ronald Press. 
® 


FLescu, Rupoutr. Marks of Readable Style—A 
Study in Adult Edueation. Pp. 69. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1943. $1.85. 

A Ph.D. dissertation that studies the language ele- 
ments that influence comprehension difficulty in read- 


ing, based on st ical experiments with reading 
test lesson nd gazine articles. The author has 
leveloped ew readability formula which may be 
used as a recision istrument for estimating the 
comprehens difficulty of a given text. <A_ short 


| r the use of this formula is included in 
the Appendix 


nt 


LANDHEER, BARTHOLOMEW 


SARGENT, S. STANSFELD. 


HILL, FRANK ERNEST (prepared by). Food—aA 
World Problem (Film Disseusion Guide). Pp. 
47. Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1944. 50e, 
Prepared with special reference to the film, “World 
of Plenty’—a British Ministry of Information film. 

a 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and Louis V. NEWKIRK. 


Modern Drafting (Industrial Arts Edueation 
Series). Pp. vii+ 197. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
1944. $1.72. 
A basal textbook in draftsmanship. 

e 


(editor). The Nether 
lands (The United Nations Series,—Robert J. 
Kerner, general editor). Pp. xviii+464. Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1943. $5.00. 
Included in the list of the 21 contributors are Adrian 
Jacob Barnouw, Samuel van Valkenburg, Bernard H,. 
M. Viekke, Hendrik Nicolaas Boon, Bartholomew 
Landheer, and Johan Willem Albarda. 
e 

The Basic Teachings of 
the Great Psychologists. Pp. xiv+346. The 
New Home Library, Garden City Publishing Co., 
Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York 20. 1944, 
69e. 
Among the famous psychologists whose achievements 
are summarized are William James, Helmholtz, 
Binet, Terman, Watson, Goddard, Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Thorndike, MeDougall, Kohler, Koffka, LeBon, 
Tavlov, Yerkes, Gesell, and Woodworth. 








IAA 





For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 























What shall our 
public policy be? 


CHURCH 
and STATE 


in Education 
By William Clayton Bower 


A forceful argument that public schools are 
better fitted to teach religion to children and 
young people than the home or the denomina- 
tional church. 


The roots of American democracy are 
deeply embedded in religion. Religious in- 
struction in the schools is needed today if 
democracy is to survive. Mr. Bower pro- 
poses a program of community cooperation 
in the teaching of religion in which both 
church and school have definite parts. $1.00 
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